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STUDY  REPORT  ABSTRACT: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  project  v.'as  to  investigate  the  role 
of  the  Developing  Agency  in  incorf orati ng  tactics  into  the  design 
and  dcvelopxent  of  v/eapons  systexs.  The  ultimate  aim  v.as  for 
visibility  into  this  "gray  area". 

The  method  of  reporting  paralleled  the  iriethod  of  research. 
First,  directives  pertinent  to  the  devel orxrent  of  tactics  diiring 
acquisition  were  reviewed.  Kext,  a review  of  current 
dialog  provided  a perspective  on  the  er.vircnrnent  of  system 
acquisition.  ’.Tith  this  perspective  on  directive  a’;d  c-nvi  ronr  ent 
in  niind,  key  personnel  within  and  without  NAVEEA  wer-e  interviewed, 
with  the  objective  of  detei-xining  their  perec-rtions  of  their 
tactics  res]!ons,i  bi  1 i ties , Further  questioning  was  intended  to 
determine  v.-hat  guidarice  is  pi'ovided,  what  t;:ctics  sq'trees"  are 
av:;  liable,  and  what  methods  are 
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EXECUTIVE  SUKIv^ARY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  project  and  report  was  to 
investigate  and  illuminate  the  role  of  the  Developing  Agency 
(Naval  Sea  Systems  Command)  in  incorporating  tactical  consid- 
erations into  the  development  of  weapons  systems.  The  report 
parallels  the  research  effort,  proceeding  from  a review  of 
pertinent  directives  and  overview  of  the  current  environment 
of  weapon  system  acquisition,  to  interview  of  key  personnel 
within  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command, 

The  review  of  those  directives  that  provide  poj.iv'*y 
guidance  for  acquisition  m.anagement  found  that  they  consider 
tactics  in  only  the  briefest  form.  In  essence,  tactics  are 
portrayed  as  a fallout  of  the  latter  phases  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation,  and  thus  become  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  COMOPTEVFOR. 

An  overview  of  the  curi’ent  acquisition  environment 
revealed  two  important  points  of  interest  to  the  Developing 
Agency.  First,  Congress  and  the  GAO  are  demonstrating  par- 
ticular interest  in  mission  performance  in  order  to  evaluate 
services*  requests  for  new  weapons  systems.  In  conjunction 
with  this  interest  is  an  increased  emphasis  on  proving  new 
systems  in  a realistic  operational  environment.  Second,  there 
appears  to  be  a growing  awareness,  particularly  in  the  Fleet, 
that  weapon  system  utilization  and  effectiveness  are  directly 


i>npacted  by  tactical  considerations  that  can  be  recogniz.ed 
and  considered  during  system  design  and  development.  In 
fact,  tactical  considerations  appear  to  be  taking  on  new 
significance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  concept  evaluation. 

The  objective  of  the  interviews  was  to  determine  the 
perceptions  of  acquisition  managers  as  to  their  role  in 
injecting  tactics  into  the  system  acquisition  process. 

The  primary  findings  were  that  most  personnel  saw  the  need 
for  such  a role,  and  consequently  most  were  actively  invol- 
ved with  tactics  to  some  degree.  Important  reasons  for 
tactics  being  involved  in  system  acquisition  include  the 
need  to  test  and  evaluate  systems  in  an  operational  environ- 
ment, and  the  imprudence  of  separating  tactics  and  technology. 
Based  on  the  research  and  interview  responses,  the  author 
concluded  that,  if  not  already  appreciated,  the  Naval  Sea 
Systems  Command  is  heavily  engaged  in  the  heretofore  Fleet's 
business  of  tactics.  It  v/as  further  concluded  that  this 
delving  into  tactics  is  necessary,  but  probably  is  not  being 
prosecuted  in  a systematic  manner  that  reflects  a complete 
respect  for  the  broadest  implications  of  "tactics." 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Furroe: e_  and  Scope 

Vodavn  nanap.c-mfcnt  theory  -..ould  view  "tactics"  as  the 
rr.anar.crrent  r.ethod  by  which  the  naval  corrirr.ander  relates  to  his 
operaticnal  environment  and  carries  out  his  assigned  missions 
with  the  assets  in  hand.  The  miost  noticeable  aspects  of  this 
environment  are  wind  and  wave,  ocean  and  shore,  and  the  enemy. 
Assigned  missions  range  from  sea  control  and  projection  of 
power  to  rescue  and  aid.  The  assets  in  hand  are  men  and  their 
ships.  Tying  all  these  elements  together  is  the  art-and-scie’^ra 
of  tactics.  The  age-old  preference  for  "iron  m.en  in  wooden 
ships"  over  "wooden  men  in  iron  ships"  makes  clear  the 
significance  of  good  men  and  good  tactics  to  the  naval 
comrander. 

The  conception  and  develofrent  of  tactics  long  has  been  the 
province  of  the  sea-going  sailor  --  a jealously-guarded  right 
indeed.  As  new  ships  and  weapon  systems  enter  operaticnal 
sei'vice,  the  "Fleet"  turns-to  in  determining  hcv/  test  to  utilize 
the  new  assets,  as  well  as  how  best  to  miaintain  them.  Every 
Fleet  "user"  inevitably  will  form  an  opinion,  based  on  peace- 
time drill  or  live  confrontation,  as  to  the  m.ilitary  utility 
of  a new  ship  or  ■■.capon  system  and  how  it  could  have  been  m.ade 
better,  Such  sentiments  notwithstanding,  it  is  the  prerogative 


and  problem  of  the  naval  commander  to  utilize  it  and  accomplish 
his  missions. 

^ Hov/  can  the  Navy's  ship  and  v/eapon  system  acquisition 

commrjnity  ensure  that  the  user  gets  what  he  needs  and  wajits? 

This  question  historically  has  been  answered  by  the  output  of 

t 

nev/  ships  and  Vvieapcn  systems  ty  the  Naval  Material  Ccm.miand,  in 
^ -•  response  to  user  requirements  as  expressed  by  the  missions 

,*  sponsors  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OFNAV), 

. ' 
t 

j I Prior  to  a production  decision  on  a new  ship  or  system,  an 

» « 

independent  Operational  Evaluation  (OFEVAL)  by  Commander 
Cpei'ational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force  ( COP.OPTEVFOR ) assures 
that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  accepts  into  service  only 
' those  assets  that  stand  up  v,-ell  to  their  original  program 

objectives.  V/hile  recent  changes  to  pertinent  P'olicy  directives 
have  updated  and  streamlined  certain  aspects  of  this  process, 
the  basic  import  and  results  rernain  the  sam.e. 

Prime  measures  of  the  Developing  Agency's  (DA)  success  are 
the  achieved  values  for  OPEVAL  parameters  of  operational 
effectiveness,  operational  suitability,  and  miilitary  utility. 
Nindful  of  these  parameters  of  success,  and  wary  of  the 
imrerative  "The  Fleet  dees  tactics,"  hov/  deeply  sho\ild  the 
Developing  Agency  become  involved  in  tactical  considerations 
during  the  development  of  new  combat  systems? 

3 The  purpose  of  this  independent  research  project  was  to 


investigate  this  area  of  Developing  Agency  responsibility. 


and  thereby  to  increase  visibility  into  this  fray  area  of 
user/developer  interface,  Tiore  specifically,  v.'hat  are  the 
developer's  perceptions  and  practices  toward  providing  coirbat 
systems  that  are  not  only  well-engineered,  but  also  tactically 
well-thought-out? 

The  scope  of  the  research  and  reporting  may  be  likened  to 
the  first  stage  of  a systematic  analysis  --  investigation  and 
clarification  of  a situation,  potentially  leading  to  definition 
of  a problem. 


Li  mi tations 

Several  lirriitatiens  unfortunately  prevailed  on  this  study 
effort,  which  was  accomplished  as  a part  of  the  Program  manage- 
ment Course  at  the  Defense  Systems  'Management  College,  Lost 
significant  was  the  necessary  time  constraint  im.pcsed  by  the 
length  of  the  course  itself.  Additionally,  in  order  to  ensure 
maximum  potential  for  distribution  and  consumption,  the  report 
itself  was  constrained  to  unclassified  sta.tus.  This  adm.inistra- 
tive  censtraint  proved  advantageous  in  that  it  allowed  the  use 
of  telephone  interviews  with  sources  too  distant  for  personal 
interview.  In  view  of  the  time  constraint  and  general  logistics 
problems,  the  scope  was  further  narrowed  to  a consideration  of 

surface  warfare  ship/system  acquisition  in  the  Naval  Sea  Systems 

i 

1 

!'  Command, 

I 

I 


? 
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Flan  of  Research  and  Rerort 


The  plan  of  the  research  v.'as  aimed  primarily  at  deteimining 
the  perceptions  and  yjractices  of  key  personnel  and  projects 
within  the  Naval  Sea  System.s  Command  (NAVSEA),  Therefore, 
a detailed  investigation  of  directives,  program  plans,  trials 
reports,  and  other  such  docum.entation , was  avoided.  In  order 
to  provide  a proper  perspective  on  the  world  of  weapon  system 
acquisition,  and  thus  enable  a better  understanding  of  the 
acquisition  m.anager's  viewpoint,  a review  was  made  of  pertinent 
directives  and  of  the  current  "'public  dialog".  Subsequently, 
a standard  line  of  questioning  was  developed  for  conducting 
interviews,  which  ensured  that  resp-onses  would  be  evaluated 
in  the  same  context.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  mieasure  of 
practice  as  well  as  policy,  personnel  at  various  levels  were 
interviewed.  The  content  of  this  report  parallels  the  author's 
activities  of  review  of  directives,  stiidy  of  the  environmient , 
and  interview  of  key  personnel. 

It  is  w'ell-recognized  nowadays  that  what  is  p^erceived  is  as 
important  as  what  really  is.  The  matter  of  naval  tactics  seems 
to  be  an  emotive  issue  not  fully  susceptible  to  the  pen,  and 
certainly  not  susceptible  to  widespread  agreemjent. 
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SECTION  II 


PERSTECTIVE  ON  DIRECTIVE 

Pol  icy 

Fre-eminent  in  defining  policy  for  combat  system  acquisition 
management  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  indeed  for  all 
•executive  branch  acquisition  management,  is  0MB  Circular  A-109 
of  5 April  1976,  Not  yet  fully  implemented,  the  policies  of 
A-I09  will  guide  and  im:pact  all  aspects  of  weapon  systemi  ac- 
quisition, although  many  of  its  essential  principles  are  already 
well  established.  It  might  thus  be  perceived  as  a codification 
of  the  more  imiportant  principles  and  policies  that  have  evolved 
in  thoiight  or  practice.  Without  drawing  too  fine  a line  as  to 
policy  intent,  several  areas  are  noteworthy  in  the  context  of 
tactics  r.atte^^s, 

'^irst  is  the  paragraph  6a  requirement  that  the  need  for  a 
new  system  be  cx]:>ressed  in  terms  of  mission  and  not  hardware. 

The  effect  of  this  principle  is  seen  in  the  composition  of  the 
OINAV  Operational  Repjircinent  (OR),  which  seeks  from  the  Develop- 
ing Agency  a solution  for  a mission  need.  Closer  to  the  m.atter 
of  tactics  development  is  the  imperative  of  paragraph  8d  — 

"It  is  essential  that  the  Project  Manager  have  an  understanding 
of  user  needs  and  constraints,..,"  The  logical  extension  of 
this  need  for  Project  Manager  expertise  is  the  paragraph  Hi 
requirement  that  participating  contractors  "...be  provided  with 
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relevant  operational  and  nnojort  experience  throUf^h  the  Project  I 

■I 

^'anaf'er . . . . " j 

■j 

The  rrana/^enient  objectives  expressed  in  paragraph  7 provide  ; 

two  final  points,  which  collectively  become  pre-eminent  in  j j 

their  own  ric:ht.  The  requirement  that  each  major  system  ! 1 

"operates  effectively  in  its  intended  enviroiiment"  is  deceptive 

r J 

in  its  brevity.  The  subsequent  amplification  of  this  proving  | 

activity  entails  "...ensuring  adequate  system  test  and  eval-  • ' 

nation.  Conduct  such  tests  and  evaluation  i ndej  endent , where 

practicable,  of  developer  and  user." 

As  previously  mentioned,  many  of  the  essential  principles 

of  Circular  A-109  v/c-re  already  extant  — inoriginal  COD  Directive  I 

5000,1  " * cquisition  of  t'ajor  Defense  Systems,"  as  well  as  in  orig-  '! 

;! 

inal  DOD  Instruction  5000,2  "DoD  DCP  and  DSA.RC."  Both  were  I 

( 

» 

reissued  in  Janua.ry  1977  to  implement  Circular  A-I09  and  to 
update  policy.  Together  with  DOD  Directive  5000,3  "Test  and 
Evaluation,"  soon  to  be  re-issued,  they  form  the  backbone  of 
current  acquisition  policy  and  guidance. 

Flowing  from  these  directives  are  numerous  implementing  , 

and  amplifying  Navy  i .:st  ojcti  ons.  The  purpose  of  this  study  ' 

is  best  served  by  selective  notice  of  particular  documents, 
rather  than  detailing  a lengthy  trail  of  data  flow.  There 
already  exist  several  very  useful  guides  to  the  documentation 
and  process  of  weapon  system  acquisition  m.anagement,  which  i 

can  he  referred  to  for  a narrative  discussion  that  relates 

s 
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policy  and  directives  to  tlio  respective  activities.  (References 
1-3)  During  the  course  of  interviews,  several  points  regarding 
foriral  directives  arose  repeatedly,  and  an  insight  into  these 
areas  was  seen  to  be  necessary.  These  areas  are  Test  and 
Evaluation  (T&E)  , and  existence  of  adequate,  agreed,  stable 
systems  requirements.  A third  area  of  particular  concern  to 
the  author  was  the  manner  and  degree  of  review  of  tactics 
aspects  during  system  acquisition.  Each  area  is  described 
below  in  terms  of  the  respective  guidance  directives. 

Test  and  Evaluation 

The  principle  of  independent  evaluation  was  well-established 
in  the  Navy  before  CirciJlar  A-IO9  through  the  office  of 
CCIv'OPTEVFOR , and  has  been  strengthened  by  A-I09  and  recent 
trends.  The  separate  responsibilities  of  Developer  and  Indepen- 
dent Evaluator  are  best  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  DOD 
Directive  5000*3  definitions  of  Development  Test  and  Evaluation 
(DT&E)  and  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (OT&E).  DT&E  is 
planned  and  conducted  by  the  Developing  Agency  in  order  to 

demonstrate  that  the  engineering  design  and  development 
process  is  complete;  demonstrate  that  the  design  risks  have 
been  minimized;  demonstrate  that  the  system,  will  m.eet  specifi- 
cations; and  estimate  the  system's  military  utility  when  intro- 
duced." Furthermiore , "...prior  to  the  first  major  production 
decision,  the  DT&E  accomplished  shall  be  adequate  to  insure; 
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that  enf^ineerin^  is  reasonably  complete;  that  all  leant 

desipTi  problems ...  have  teen  identified;  and  that  solutions  to 
the  above  problems  are  in  hand." 

On  the  other  hand,  Oiti-E  is  the  responsibility  of  a "major 
field  afiency  separate  from  and  distinct  from  the  developing/ 
procuring  command  and  from  the  using  cor.raa.nd . . . . " UT<5cE  is 
intended  "...To  estim.ate  the  prospective  system's  m.ilitsry 
utility,  operational  effectiveness,  and  opei'ational  suita.bility 
...and  need  for  any  modifications.  In  addition,  OT&E  provides 
informati'^n  on  organ! zation , perso.finel  requirements,  doctrine 
and  tactics," 

Within  the  Kavy  the  policy  of  DOD  Directive  5COO.3  -.vas 
implemented  vei’batim  by  CFNAV  Instruction  3960,10  "Test  and 
Evaluation,"  (For  a discussion  of  the  impact  of  this  instruction 
see  Reference  4.)  This  instruction  divides  DT&E  and  OT&E  into 
distinct  phases  keyed  to  the  phases  of  weapon  system  acquisition. 
One  of  the  sp-cific  objectives  of  the  OT&E  conducted  during  the 
Validation  Thase  is  to  "initiate  tactics  development."  The 
subsequent  i-hjl  1-Scale  Engineering  Developm.ent  Fhaso  includes 
OT&E  aimed  to  support  the  first  m.ajor  production  decision 
through  "...  demonstration  of  the  achievement  of  program,  objec- 
tives for  operational  effectiveness  and  operational  suitability 
...."  Somewhat  parenthetically,  the  additional  objective 
"...and  continuing  tactics  development...."  is  appended. 
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Prorr.TTTi  Objectives 


Central  to  the  program  of  test  and  evaluation  are  the 
basic  "program  objectives"  cited  in  the  directives.  These 
objectives  serve  as  a baseline  not  only  for  T&E  but  also  for 
the  design  and  development  of  an  emerging  combat  system.  The 
research  and  development  province  of  the  Developing  Agency 
might  be  characterized  as  a larre-scale  systems-engi neering 
process  that  involves  many  inter-related  iterations  of  miany 
separate  loops.  Naturally  enough,  DT.<:E  is  more  intrinsic  than 

V 

extrinsic  to  this  process.  Conversely,  OT&E  v.’ould  ss^em  more 
extrinsic,  in  that  an  external  agency  not  only  defines  t 
OT&E  but  also  conducts  it.  The  importance  of  designing 
testing  against  the  same  baseline  being  self-evident,  it  is 
v/orthwhile  to  consider  briefly  the  development  of  program 
objectives. 

The  nominal  beginning  of  the  weapon  system  acquisition 
cycle  occurs  with  the  generation  of  an  Operational  Requirement 
(OR),  This  activity  is  coordinated  within  "'PNAV,  and  its  end 
result  is  the  solicitation  from  the  Naval  r.'aterial  Command 
(in  fact,  from  one  of  the  Systems  Commands)  of  a Development 
Proposal  (DP),  While  the  relationship  of  the  OR  to  the  newly- 
required  Mission  Element  Needs  Statement  (Defense  Systems 
Acquisition  Review  Council  requirement  for  Program  Initiation) 
is  not  yet  clear,  the  role  of  the  DP  appears  to  be  unchanged. 
It  embodies  the  recommiendation  of  alternatives  intended  to 
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satisfy  the  operational  need. 

The  course  of  action  now  beco^nes  more  complicated  as  j 

liaison  and  review  intensify.  The  essential  factor  to  be  3 

discerned  from  pertinent  directives  (References  5-7 » and  those 
previously  rrientioned)  is  that  altr.o\ip;h  "mission  need"  is  the 

backbone  of  the  OR,  DP,  and  l-hh'S,  the  first  appearance  of  .-j 

specific  "prop;ra!n  objectives  comes  v/ith  the  Navy  Decision 

Coordination  Paper  (NDCP),  Reference  8 explains  the  timing  ■ 

and  coordination  of  the  NDCP,  which  is  analogous  to  the  .'’..ci.sion  i 

Coordination  Paper  utilized  by  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  Council,  An  essential  difference  is  that,  while  the 
I>ENS  is  oriented  to  the  mission  need,  the  NDCP  is  directed  to 

the  program  objectives.  In  pririciple  then,  the  Navy  has  ■ 

defined  its  program  objectives  at  an  early  stage  in  the  acqui-  : 

sition  cycle. 

Tying  together  the  separate  but  closely-rela' ed  goals  of 
design  and  development/DT&E  efforts  and  independent  evaluation/  J 

CT&E  activities  is  the  Test  and  Evaluation  liaster  Plan  (TEl^T),  3 

which  is  produced  as  a cooperative  effort  betv/ecn  the  Developer 
and  COIv'OPTEVFOR,  This  management  document  identifies  the  entire 
TA-E  program  and  must  be  approved  by  the  CNO  — this  approval 

becoming  a m.andate  that  the  required  assets  be  allocated  and  \ 

the  T&E  program  be  accomplished.  The  TEIv^P  is  prepared  in  accor-  1 

dance  with  Reference  9t  which  closes  the  program  loop  by  ensuring  ^ 

that  the  TPJKP  is  prepared  in  consonance  with  requirements  of  the  j 
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program  source  documents  --  particularly  the  NDCP/DCP, 


Tactics  under  Review 


A reading  of  the  pertinent  review  a.nd  approval  process 
directives  would  seem  to  indicate  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
higher  level  visibility  of  tactics.  Reference  8 describes  the 
more  well-known  of  these  reviews,  in  v/hich  the  Navy  or  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  scrutinizes  program  progress 
and  makes  decisions  based  in  great  part  on  the  information 
provided  by  the  Developing  Agency,  In  early  stages  of  the 
acquisition  cycle  these  reviews  are  generally  intended  to  eval- 
uate alternative  solutions  and  decide  with  which  to  continue. 

In  subsequent  stages  the  em.phasis  is  on  a detailed  assessment 
of  the  accomplishment  of  program  objectives  and  preparedness 
to  proceed  with  further  commitment  of  funds. 

The  major  "wickets"  for  program  advancement  are  the  DSARC 
milestone  reviews,  supported  by  the  A'ZNS  and  DCP's,  Within  the 
Navy  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Systems  Acquisition  Review 
Council  (DNSARC)  utilizes  the  NDCP  in  analogous  manner,  and 
looks  in  detail  at  the  program  objectives,  development  and 
testing  plans,  and  the  TEMP,  Also  taken  into  consideration 
is  a COMOPTEVFOR  report  on  the  objectives  and  results  of  OT&E. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  touched  on  the  specific  areas 
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of  directive  that  proved  to  be  of  particular  significance  in 
light  of  the  interviews,  and  which  comprise  the  visible 
"marching  orders"  of  the  Developing  Agency. 
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SECTION  III 

PERSPECTIVE  ON  ENVIRON^^ENT 

Overview 

As  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  modern  management  theory 
emphasizes  that  a manager  must  he  in  close  tune  with  his  envi- 
ronment, Contact  with  the  formal  structure  and  methods  of  the ^ 
acquisition  organization  can  be  established  readily  by  reference 
to  formal  directive,  as  previously  highlighted.  Contact  v/ith 
the  environment  occurs  throu  ;h  multitudinous  interfaces,  often 
not  well-defined,  and  invariably  subject  to  interpretation. 

The  bounds  of  the  acquisition  environment  must  realistically 
include  not  only  the  formal  lines  of  the  organizational  struc- 
ture, but  also  every  internal  and  external  source  liable  to 
interface  with  the  acquisition  manager's  program.  The  recent 
nationv/ide-television  visibility  of  the  Navy's  Seafarer  Communi- 
cation System  Project  Officer  attests  to  the  extent  of  such 
interfaces. 

The  follov/ing  discussion  highlights  the  "view"  from  several 
angles  through  the  acquisition  manager's  "window  on  the  world," 
While  additional  examples  might  be  cited,  those  discussed  serve 
adequately  as  indicators  of  the  broader  issues  at  hand. 

Secretary  of  Defense 

There  have  been  several  noteworthy  outputs  from  the  level 
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of  the  Secretary  of  Defenj^e,  'vhose  appointment  itself  might 
be  considered  an  indicator  of  the  new  administration’s  interests. 
Taken  chronologicallyt  the  January  1977  Statement  to  Congress 
b;y  Dr,  Malcolm  Currie  (then  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering)  included  discussion  of  efforts  being  taken  to 
ensure  good  acquisition  management  and  good  weapons  systems, 

"We  are  emphasizing  independent  and  more  realistic  operational 
testing  early  in  the  development  cycle  to  discover  problems, 

„.i  The  result  is  better  products ,"( 8 , 1-IO)  ^ The  correlation  with 

the  previously-discussed  directives  is  evident,  and  adds  empha- 
sis to  the  current  faith  in  independent  test  and  evaluation. 

Dr,  Currie's  statement  also  provides  a stimulating  insight 

4 

' into  an  area  of  m.uch  current  interest  in  more  than  tactics 

circles,  ",,, Cruise  missiles  — already  changing  military 
thinking  — ,,, offer  revolutionary  potential.  Future  charac- 
teristics such  as  'Zero  CEP*  accuracy ,, .will  fundamentally 
change  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare ,"( 8 , I-IO ) 

The  current  state  of  cruise  missile  thinking  and  development 
is  suggested  in  the  3 March  1977  issue  of  Commanders  Digest, 
wherein  Dr,  Harold  Brown  states  that  "We  plan  to  delay  somewhat 
the  full-scale  development  effort  on  the  antiship  version  of 
the  Navy's  Tomahawk  cruise  missile  in  order  to  bring  it  into 

^This  notation  will  be  used  throughout  the  report  for 
sources  of  quotations  and  major  references.  The  first  number 
is  the  source  listed  in  the  bibliography.  The  second  number  is 
the  page  in  the  reference. 
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"bnlance  with  essential  related  pro^Tams.  " (9»  13-1^0  ^ox  e central 
to  the  issues  of  weapons  acquisition  is  his  discussion  of  our 
force  needs  and  acquisition  ir-iethods.  With  resiect  to  the  US/ 
Soviet  maritime  balance  and  our  Navy's  ability  to  carry  out  its 
tasks,  he  indicates  that  ",,,we  still  need  to  examine  system- 
atically what  constitutes  the  most  effective  and  efficient  v/ays 
to  improve  our  performance  of  the  sea  control  mission  in  the 
fu ture , . , . " ( 9 f 9)  This  high-level  planning  inevitably  will 
result  in  further  requirements  for  new  weapons  systems,  and 
Dr,  Brown  v/arns  that  "We  miust  limit  our  requests  for  production 
to  those  items  that  have  been  jjroved  out  in  develo].mient  and  can 
be  related  to  specific  military  missions  and  ob jectives, " ( 9»  1 2) 

It  is  still  "early  days"  for  the  new  administration,  but 
the  reader  of  such  unclassified  statemients  as  the  above  can 
hardly  fail  to  draw  conclusions,,  if  only  to  note  the  boost 
gi'-en  to  test  and  evaluation,  and  to  definition  of  military 
needs  in  terms  of  missions  and  objectives  — not  hardware, 

Corirrcss 

The  paths  of  weapons  systems  acquisition  will  repeatedly 
interface  with  Congress  — constitutionally  empev/ered  to  provide 
for  the  nation's  defense.  It  is  v/ithin  the  budget  authorization 
and  appropriation  processes  that  such  interface  is  m.ost  visible, 
and  the  issues  are  highly  charged.  Inspection  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  readily  provides  an  awareness  of  the  impact  of 
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CongreEnional  concern  and  action. 

For  example,  in  a 17  I'^arch  1977  statement  to  the  Senate  on 
the  future  Naval  program.  Senator  Gary  Hart  indicates  that  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  plans  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  the  period 
1978-62  do  not  reflect  "...the  realization  that  the  rapid  tech- 
nological change  \vhich  characterizes  our  era  permits  and  even 
requires  major  changes  in  military  concepts  and  force  structure," 
(10,Sii219)  Further,  the  Senator  sees  no  rationale  for  contin- 
uing a "massive  building  pregram"  of  frigates  — "...not  a type 
of  ship  v;hich  is  readily  adaptable  to  changes  in  v.-eapons/sensors 
technology"  — until  alternatives  embodying  new  technology 

and  reflecting  new  concepts  of  how  to  perform  the  assigned 
m.ission  are  thoroughly  investigated.  " (10, S4219)  In  sum.ma.ry. 
Senator  Hart  perceives  the  true  debate  to  be  not  over  the  numbers 
of  ships  in  certain  years,  but  rather  "...v.’hat  conceptual 
alternatives  we  have  to  serve  each  concept,  and  by  what  ideas 
we  orient  our  apiroach  to  shipbuilding  so  as  to  find  technolog- 
ical change  our  friend, "( 10,34221) 

This  new  impetus  to  get  ahead  of  the  conceptual/technolog- 
ical  pov/er  curve  is  augm.ented  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
whose  activities  provide  valuable  insight  into  Congressional 
concerns,  A particularly  m.eaningful  description  of  the  current 
GAO  outlook  and  efforts  is  provided  in  a Comptroller  General 
statement  for  Congi'ess  in  June  1976,  Nr,  Elmer  Staats  details 
the  nev/  GAO  efforts  in  analyzing  the  services'  requirements  for 
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new  weapons  systems,  based  on  the  "mission  area"  approach,  GAO 
opinion  is  stated  to  be  that  "...the  congressional  considera- 
tion of  funding  and  requirements  for  new  v/eapon  systems  should 
be  made  in  the  context  of  the  agencies*  overall  objectives, 
systems  already  in  the  inventory  oi’  in  developm.ent , and  Icng- 
range  budget  implications, "( 1 1 , 5)  This  "new"  approach  has  in 
' fact  already  com,mienced  in  a very  tangible  way  with  the  FY1979 

Budg;et,  which  was  required  by  the  197^  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Act  to  be  based  on  national  needs,  agency  missions 
based  on  those  needs,  and  "Basic  Frogram.s"  based  on  those 
missions. 

One  of  the  three  completed  miission  area  analyses  cited  by 
Vr.  Staats  is  the  ^''arch  197^  refort  "Navy  Sea  Conti'ol  Aiission, 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  "...provide  members  of 
Congress  with  information  on  the  concept  of  sea  control  and 
the  probabilities  of  various  comibat  situations  to  be  considered 
in  assessing  the  reasonableness  of  the  requests  for  weapons 
systems. " (12 .cover)  A portent  of  the  result  of  such  studies 
might  be  pei'ceived  in  the  GAC’s  suggestion,  in  considering  the 
current  shipbuilding  progiami,  that  "...the  limited  capabilities 
of  a large  portion  of  these  new  ship.s  raises  the  question  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  they  vnll  im.prove  the  overall  cajability 
of  the  fleet  in  its  miission  of  sea  control ."( 1? , 2^ ) 

Ferhaj'S  the  bottom  line  to  a judgem<ent  of  what  Congress  is 
thinking  and  what  the  services  rust  anticipate  is  evidenced  in 
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the  conclusioriG  of  the  "Navy  Sea  Control  Ir'iission"  report, 
r.'oting  the  highly  subjective  nature  of  the  anslysis  of  the 
military  missions,  the  GAO  suggests  that  "Vi'hile  it  is  true  that 
professional  military  judgement  iriust  play  a large  role  in  these 
decisions,  the  Congress  should  be  in  a position  to  evaluate 
program  requests  in  light  of  strategies,  roles,  missions  and 
complementary  v/eapons  programs ,"( 12 , 30) 

In  broad  term.s  then,  the  high-level  focus  on  system  acqui- 
sition parameters  of  cost/schedule/performance  is  placing  in- 
creased emphasis  on  service  mission  perform.ance , as  opposed  to 
hardware  technical  perf oi mance , This  shift  of  focus  has  been 
paralleled  by  increased  emphasis  on  proving  new  systems  in  the 
op'erational  environment  — the  domain  of  the  weapon  sy^stem.  user. 
Thus  the  bottom  line  still  is  that,  v.-hatever  the  worth  of  the 
well-designed/well-tested  v/eapon  system,  the  responsibility  of 
mission  accomplishment  belongs  to  the  user  --  rr:ore  commonly 
knovm  as  "the  Fleet," 

The  Fleet 

The  v/idely-accepted  principle  exists  that  "The  Fleet  does 
tactics,"  This  belief  is  the  cornerstone  if  not  the  foundation 
of  the  user/develcpier  interface  vis-a-vis  system  utilization  at 
sea,  and  therefore  drives  much  of  the  tactical  thinking  in  the 
acquisition  ccmirunity,  V/hile  the  Fleet's  public  dialog  on 
tactics  seers  unusually  limited,  some  important  observations  can 
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be  made  as  to  the  objectives  and  methods  of  tactics  development. 

"...it  is  characteristic  of  this  era  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  that  the  emphasis  on  sea  duty  for  naval  officers  and 
the  development  of  tactical  doctrine  to  produce  a fighting 
fleet  has  been  overshadov.-ed  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  management 
and  material ."  (13 » 58)  This  197^  statemient  by  Captain  R,A. 

Bov/ling  USN  (Ret)  was  followed  up  in  the  U.S»  Naval  Institute 
Prodeedings  1976  Prize  Essay,  entitled  "Tactical  Developm.ent  in 
the  Fleet,"  Captain  R.K.  Smiith  USN  (Ret)  pulls  the  curtain 
away  c'^'^pletely « "A  Navy  that  has  never  yet  made  a truly 
sustained  commitmient  to  tactical  development  now  gives  it  less 
than  ever.  The  strong,  if  fi  " 'i;"!  , patterns  of  pressure  from 
V/ashington  have  ebbed,  and  the  fleet  --  preoccupied  with  its 
own  problems  --  has  not  generated  its  own  m.otivation  to  do  the 
job," (14,22)  The  ultimate  thrust  of  the  essay  is  that  only  the 
fleet  can  adequately  do  the  job  of  tactical  devel opmient , Further, 
through  a formial  and  improved  Tactical  Development  and  Evalu- 
ation program,  knowledge  v/ill  be  generated  that  will  be  an 
essential  input  to  the  r.aterial  ccmm.ands,  naval  laboratories, 
and  R&D  planners.  The  ultimate  benefit,  in  addition  to  all  that 
would  be  gained  v/ithin  the  seivice,  should  be  increased  credi- 
bility of  the  Navy's  position  in  seeking  program  authorization 
and  funding  from  Congress .( 14 , 23) 

A similar  concern  for  tactical  developm.ent  was  expressed 
in  the  same  essay  contest's  Second  Honorable  N.ention  entry. 
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"Is  TacAir  Dead?"  The  hrcader  virv/  is  advocated  by  Captain 
G.G.  O’Rourke  USN  (Ret),  who  states  "It  is  not  the  aircraft 
ther.selves,  nor  even  their  astrcnomical  costs  that  are  knocking 
TacAir  all  akilter.  Instead,  it  is  the  basic  philosophy  con- 
cerning just  how  they  will  be  used  in  coinbat. " ( 15, 38)  Ampli- 
fying concern  is  expressed  that  suboptimization  in  such  areas 
as  speed,  ordnance,  and  Electronic  Warfare  must  not  be  accepted 
as  the  answer.  Rather,  "A  new  •System*  is  needed  for  TacAir, 
and  this  means  that  a systems  approach  has  to  be  used . " ( I5 , 39) 
Electronic  V.’arfare  as  a viable  form  of  warfare  is  even  today 
not  fully  accepted,  judging  from  the  informative  article  "Passive 
Warfare  for  Destroyers”  in  the  I'arch  1977  NAVSE'A  Journal, 

Dr,  C,W,  Fawcett  points  out  that  EW  is  in  fact  only  an  element 
of  the  larger  discipline  of  Passive  Warfare,  With  the  arrival 
in  the  Fleet  of  new  over-the-horizon  (OTH)  capable  weapons  such 
as  Standard  Arm  and  Harpoon,  many  new  Passive  Warfare  problems 
must  be  addressed.  Dr,  Fawcett  expresses  the  need  for  "Consid- 
erable attention  to  safety,  targeting,  command  and  control, 
force  planning  and  resource  allocation  that  defines  the  role 
and  function  of  each  warfare  area . . , " ( 17 » 26 ) In  summarizing 
his  viev/s.  Dr,  Fav/cett  sees  the  current  situation  thusi  "In 
spite  of  the  interest  and  concern  expressed  by  m.any  activities, 
tangible,  demonstrable  efforts  to  unify  passive  elements  on 
surface  ships  have  been  slew  in  gaining  acceptance.  Until 
recently,  the  development  of  tactics  and  operational  considera- 
tions has  been  seriously  neglected ," (16 , ?9) 
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An  illuminating  sidelight  to  ihe  m.atters  of  suboptimization 
and  even  acceptance  of  EW  is  the  apparent  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing EV/  equipment  at  all,  "The  credibility  problem  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  E'.V  will  always  be  a deterrent  to  its  peacetime  funding," 
(17,^9)  This  from  a form.er  Comm.ander  of  the  Naval  Electronic 
Systems  Command  clearly  identifies  the  relationship  between 
der^ionstrating  the  need  for  equipmient  and  obtaining  funding* 

The  non-acceptance  of  EW  as  an  important  and  integral  aspect 
of  "total  v,farfare"  appears  to  prolong  the  problem,  that  several 
have  identified  — a general  lack  of  understanding  of  what  the 
elem.ents  of  warfare  are. 

The  scope  of  tactical  thinking  is  illustrated  in  the 
undoubtedly  provccative  thesis  of  "Fleet  Com.mandersi  Afloat 
or  .A,shore?"  in  the  June  1976  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Froceedings, 
Vice  Adm.iral  R,  Feet  USN  (Ret)  and  Dr,  W.E,  I'elich  analyzed 
a new  concept  of  coimrand  and  control,  in  which  a numbered 
fleet  ccm;miander  would  control  his  fleet  from,  a sophisticated 
shore  com.rand  post,  and  groat  ir.erit  was  seen  in  this  proposi- 
tion. The  founeJation  of  their  arg\iment  is  that,  at  such  a 
command  pest,  utilizing  today's  coimnunicati ons  equipm,ent,  the 
fleet  com,r:ander  would  be  rositioned  at  the  most  reliable, 
informative,  efficient  point,  where  the  m:ost  qualified  personnel 
would  be  nost  available.  Admiral  Feet's  utilization  of  this 
concept  in  actual  exercises  during  his  tour  as  Comm.ander  First 
Fleet,  proved  to  him  the  viability  of  the  concept, (18)  The 
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ultimate  impact  of  the  concept  ind  the  authors*  analysis 
suf^^c-sts  that  the  management  of  tactics  rr.ay  not  alv/ays  be 
under  control  of  the  on-scene  commander.  Even  moi'e  important, 
the  article  spurs  the  thought  that  tactics  is  a broader  issue 
than  is  generally  perceived. 

An  area  of  great  promise  foi'  the  naval  user,  and  a subject 
of  much  discussion  outside  the  services  as  v/ell,  is  the  cruise 
missile  capability  presently  emerging.  The  euphoric  start 
and  apparent  reining-in  of  the  Tomahawk  program,  previously 
noted,  would  indicate  that  there  are  more  new  questions  than 
answers  of  late,  Pondering  the  promises  and  problems  of  this 
new  warfare  capability  in  his  article  "Cruise  Missile:  The 

Ship  Killer,"  Captain  V/.J.  Ruhe  USli(Ret)  sees  the  impact  in 
all  areas  from  ocean  surveillance  to  formation  mianeuvering. 

The  ultinate  result  of  the  nev/  pressures  on  the  at-sea  naval 
commnander  is  a tactical  decision  of  the  first  order  — shoot 
first,  or  depend  on  instant  response  capability  for  counter- 
action, (19,52) 

The  Public 

The  role  of  the  public  in  tactics  is  adm.ittedly  small! 
Maintaining  a broad  perspective  as  to  the  nature  of  tactics, 
one  can  nevertheless  discern  valuable  comment.  For  example, 
the  February  1977  Scientific  American  article  "Cruise  Missile" 
contained  one  observer's  analysis  of  some  of  the  important 
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issues  that  Captain  Ruhe  :nay  have  been  concerned  v/ith.  Looking 
at  the  difficulty  in  differentiating  strategic  cruise  missiles 
from  tactical  cruise  missiles  during  their  flight,  Kosta  Tsipis 
concluded  that  "The  tactical  SLCK  is  the  perfect  example  of  the 
misapplication  of  cruise-missile  technologyj  it  creates  serious 
arms-control  problems,  since  it  is  externally  indistinguishable 
from  the  strategic  SLCM,  without  incorporating  any  substantive 
military  advantages. " (20,28)  Many  of  the  technological,  stra- 
tegic, tactical  and  political  factors  involved  with  cruise 
missiles  are  analy7.ed,  and  a significant  tactical  consideration 
leads  him  to  this  interesting  conclusion:  "The  mismatch  of  the 

cruise  missile’s  range  to  tiie  submarine's  target  acquisition 
range  makes  the  tactical  version  of  the  sea-iaunched  cruise 
missile  weapon  of  dubious  value," (20,25) 

The  viability  and  utility  of  public  dialog  is  naturally  a 
function  of  the  information  it  receives.  Perhaps  not  subject 
to  a very  wide  distribution,  the  following  comment  from  the 
7 February  1977  Aerospace  Daily  is  nonetlielcss  of  interest  as 
an  indication  of  what  the  public-at-large  miay  see.  In  reference 
to  the  lead  role  that  v;as  assigned  to  the  Defense  Advanced 
ReseaJ'ch  Projects  Agency  for  High-Energy  Laser  R&D,  it  was 
opined  that  "The  implication  v/as  that  this  lead  role  was 
necessary  because  the  services  had  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
role  of  lasers  in  their  own  missions  and  tactics ," (21 , 192 ) 
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One  further  example  dimonetr  i tes  the  increaGin^^  importance 
of  early  tactical  thinking  in  system  development,  and  provides 
a concrete  picture  of  how  the  public  can  become  interested  in 
heretofore  purely  military  matters.  In  a Letter  to  the  Editor 
in  the  7 May  1977  V/ashington  Post,  the  Senior  Analyst  at  the 
Center  for  Defence  Information  notes  the  important  distinction 
between  "short"  and  "long"  range  cruise  missiles  vis-a-vis 
SALT  negotiations.  Pointing  out  the  already-signif icant  current 
capability  of  U.S.  tactical  aircraft  against  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Stefan  Leader  states  that  "In  point  of  fact, 
there  is  no  military  requirement  for  tactical  aircraft  to  carry 
long-range  cruise  missiles. " (22 ,A10)  Just  as  Kosta  Tsipis 
saw  no  need  for  the  tactical  Surface  Launched  Cruise  Missile 
due  to  tactical  considerations,  Stefan  Leader  sees  no  need  for 
tactical  long-range  Air  Launched  Cruise  Missiles  based  on 
tactical  as  well  as  strategic  and  political  reasons.  The  public 
does  get  involved  in  tactics  — how  unusual  for  the  public  to 
become  in  fact  a sounding  board  for  tactical  is  uesJ 


This  Perspective  on  Environment  has  focussed  on  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  mission  and  the  method  (tactics)  in  mind  during 
weapons  systems  development.  The  many  questions  that  arise 
are  seen  to  be  functions  not  only  of  political  and  strategic 
COT. si  derations , but  also  of  t.actical  con.sidorations.  The  critical 
role  of  the  Developer  in  answering  these  questions  is  examined 


I in  the  next  section. 


SECTION  IV 


TACTICS  AND  THE  DEVELOPER  — 

PERCEPTION  AND  PRACTICE 

Role  and  Responsibility 

The  previous  discussion  has  suggested  the  potential  impact 
of  tactical  considerations  on  high-level  decisions  regarding 
v/hat  mission  capability  to  acquire,  when  to  acquire  it,  and 
how  much  to  pay  for  it.  Within  the  Developing  Agency  the 
Project  Kanager  is  the  focal  point  for  effort  to  integrate 
cost,  schedule,  and  perform.ance  goals  into  a viable  product 
for  delivery  to  the  Fleet,  The  "program  parameters"  of  cost, 
schedule,  and  technical  performance  become  tools  for  tradeoff 
in  this  process,  as  well  as  highly-visible  indications  to  the 
governirent  and  the  public  of  a program's  status,  V.’hat  of  the 
new  sensitivity  for  weapons  systems  that  are  not  only  affordable, 
on  schedule,  and  capable,  but  also  are  well-thought-out 
tactically?  The  follov/ing  discussion  reports  on  interviews 
conducted  with  personnel  nn  the  NAVSEA  community,  and  provides 
insight  into  the  impact  of  tactics  in  weapon  system  development. 
How  does  the  DA  perceive  its  responsibility  to  "think 
tactics,"  if  there  is  such  a responsibility  at  all?  This  is 
the  heart  of  the  issue,  and  there  was  a ncarly-unanimous  belief 
expressed  that  the  DA  does  have  a tactics  role.  Two  specific 
aspects  of  DA  responsibility  were  suggestedi  the  consideration 
of  tactics  as  they  impact  system  design  itself,  and  the 
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provision  of  "proposed  tactical  guidelines"  to  the  Fleet  upon 
system  delivery.  The  latter  task  has  in  fact  become  a matter 
of  policy,  at  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 

(23)  The  former  aspect  v/as  seen  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  design/development  process,  although  there  was  explicitly 
stated  a concern  of  not  preempting  the  prerogative  of  the  Fleet 
to  "do  tactics."  The  formally-established  role  of  OFTEVFOR 
in  tactics  v/as  also  pointed  out  by  nearly  all,  with  the  emphasis 
tliat  NAVSEA  does  not  have  chartered  authority  in  tactics.  Thus 
the  DA's  responsibility  is  self-limited  by  a matter  of  principle 
and  percieved  authority. 

Following  up  on  the  perception  that  the  DA  must  think  tactics 
during  the  design/development  process,  the  question  v/as  asked 
"Vhy  is  the  DA  concerned  with  tactics  during  system,  acquisition?" 
Why  must  the  DA  think  tactics?  One  of  the  most  important  reasons 
cited  was  in  relation  to  the  increased  emphs.sis  on  operational 
test  and  evaluation,  which  in  turn  requires  the  provision  of 
realistic  operating  procedures  and  doctrine,  as  well  as  a viable 
operational/threat  scenario.  Usually  this  responsibility  de- 
volves on  the  FN!,  v.'ho  m.ust  get  help  v/here  he  can.  Two  cases  in 
po5nt  illustrate  this  situation,  NAVSEA  was  required  by  the 
CNO  to  institute  and  administer  operational  safety  certification 
programs  for  the  initial  installations  of  Harpoon  and  Standard 
ARK  weapon  system.s.  In  each  case  the  PM  performed  this  task 
according  to  his  own  plan.  The  Standard  ARM  approach  was  to 


provide  a nominal  operational  rcenario  v/ithin  v/hich  to  determine 
the  operators'  "operational"  understanding  of  the  system's 
safety  principles.  There  was  a marked  user  opposition  at  v/hat 
was  perceived  to  be  DA  involvement  in  tactics,  although  the 
final  result  was  apparently  quite  satisfactory.  The  Harpoon 
approach,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  emphasize  safety  in  such 
an  operational  scenario,  and  in  accomplishing  the  objective  did 
not  appear  to  generate  similar  user  resentment. 

Another  important  reason  cited  was  the  need  to  answer  the 
questions  of  contractors.  Important  questions  and  issues  arise 
naturally  during  system  design/development,  and  miany  have  serious 
tactical  implications.  This  sit\jp.tion  was  well-recognized  by 
all,  and  the  management  solutions  invariably  hinged  on  using 
the  experience  of  in-house  Surface  Warfare  Officers  to  determine 
the  answers,  (Refer  to  "Perspective  on  Directive"  discussion  of 
Circular  A-I09, ) 

Other  valid  reasons  were  pointed  out  in  the  interviews, 
most  of  which  can  be  considered  under  a final  iieading  of  "The 
imprudence  of  separating  tactics  and  technology."  The  impact 
of  such  separation  was  seen  to  i-esult  in  an  imbalance  of 
usefulness  and  technical  perf orm.ance , the  inadequate  design 
of  m.an-m.achine  interfaces,  and  other  ills  brought  on  by  not 
maintaining  an  overall  "systems  approach."  The  real  thrust 
was  that  tactics  are  part  of  the  system,  and  t'. or  fore  the  DA 
must  necessarily  be  concerned  with  tactics  as  one  of  the  many 
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important  aspects  of  system  develop^ment, 

I 

« 

Goals  I 

Hand-in-hand  with  learning  why  the  DA  should  be  involved 
in  tactics  is  learning  what  this  involvement  is  intended  to 
accomplish.  The  interviewees  consistently  made  a logical 
extension  of  the  above  discussion,  singling  out  the  goal  of 
providing  the  best  systems  possible  to  the  Fleet,  If  and  when 
tactical  considerations  impacted  the  DA's  task,  they  would  be 
incorporated  into  the  process  of  developing  this  "best  product," 

An  important  qualification  was  added  in  the  case  of  ship 
acquisition,  because  it  seems  that  by  the  time  in  the  acquisition 
cycle  that  the  SKAPr>"  is  in  full  charge,  the  design  is  fairly 
well  locked-in»  Therefore,  there  is  actually  little  latitude 
for  significant  "tactical  optimization"  changes,  A parallel 
sentiment  v/as  also  expressed  with  regard  to  the  weapon  system 
Fy's  flexibility,  for  often  his  system  is  partially  designed 
or  him  by  an  OPNAV  requirement  that  is  specific  to  the  matter 
the  hardware  itself.  The  bottom  line  is  therefore  to  "Do 
the  best  you  can," 

Guidance  and  Know-How 

These  being  the  reasons  perceived  to  m.andate  DA  involvem.ent 
in  tactics,  what  guidance  is  provided  to  the  Pf-'.,  and  where  does 
his  tactical  kno-w-how  come  from?  Again  there  was  rem.arkable 
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consistency  in  the  answers.  First,  the  various  high-level 
policy  directives  were  seen  to  provide  the  broad  guidance  for 
the  whole  acquisition  process  --  where  tactics  are  concerned, 
these  directives  apply.  Second,  tactics  per  se  are  not 
addressed  directly  in  any  forsial  directives.  As  a consequence, 
the  tactical  thinking  is  entirely  self-inspired  and  directed. 

There  do  exist  channels  for  seeking  advice  and  guidance,  but 
there  is  not  an  extant  body  of  policy  or  procedure  as  there  is 
for  other  aspects,  such  as  cost. 

Tactics  thus  appearing  to  be  driven  by  in-house  policy, 
the  next  question  should  be  "From  where  does  the  DA  draw  its 
tactical  knov/-how?"  The  source  of  answers  for  system  contrac- 
tors is  indeed  the  source  of  answers  for  everyone,  it  turns  out. 

The  in-house  Surface  Warfare  Officer  is  widely  considered  to  be 

the  tactics  know-how  resource  within  NAVSEA,  and  the  corporate 

memory  of  experienced  civilians  fills  the  need  where  uniformed 

officers  are  lacking.  This  is  not  a unanimous  opinion,  however, 

for  there  was  a minority  suggestion  that  there  was  no  need  for 

Line  Officers  in  the  acquisition  process  once  the  design  had 

been  established.  This  suggestion  notwithstanding,  there  is  also  ; 

\jniform  faith  in  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Surface 

Warfare  Officers  in  OFNAV,  whose  liaison  with  NAVSEA  personnel 

was  unanimously  felt  to  be  excellent.  While  it  was  not  explicitly 

stated  by  anyone,  it  becam.e  aprarent  that  the  general  concern 

. 

that  OPNAV  deals  too  much  in  hardware  vice  capability  is  based 
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on  expprionces  in  the  early  processes  of  design,  wherein 
the  DA  should  be  generating  hardware  solutions  to  OFNAV's 
requircr:ent.  This  subject  rapidly  becomes  a side  issue  in 
itself,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  OPNAV's  capability  as  a 
tactics  resource  is  well-i’ecognized. 

A third  resource  frequently  mentioned  was  specialty  con- 
tractors. As  a result  of  the  highly-matrixed  program  offices 
with  small  office  staffs,  much  of  the  development  of  tactics 
procedures  has  been  shifted  to  such  local  firms.  This  shift 
of  effort  was  not  seen  to  be  bad,  except  that  NAVSKA's  corporate 
memory  in  tactics  went  with  it  to  some  degree. 

Several  other  resources  cited  might  be  grouped  together. 

The  Fleet  Combat  Direction  System  Support  Activity  was  seen  to 
have  a critical  role  in  com.puter  software,  which  of  necessity 
must  be  developed  in  consonance  with  tactical  considerations. 

The  Naval  Ship  V/eapon  System  Engineering  Station,  as  NAVSEA's 
"T&E  Agent,"  is  natiirally  involved  in  many  aspects  of  system 
acquisition,  and  especially  in  the  review  of  important  documents 
s\)ch  as  the  OR,  NDCP,  and  TEMP,  However,  in  the  matter  of 
developing  tactical  frocedures,  NSWSES  must  comipete  with  the 
various  specialty  contractors  for  funding.  The  Surface  Warfare 
Development  Group  v/as  also  frequently  mentioned,  although  the 
existence  and  role  of  this  organization  was  not  a matter  of 
certitude  in  everyone's  mind.  Also  mentioned  v;as  the  Naval 
War  College  Center  for  Advanced  Research,  which  is  occasionally 
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referred  to  for  tootical  otudios. 

Another  important  resource  is  OPTEVFOR,  v.’hose  overall 
impact  on  the  acquisition  process  is  not  wholly  wiliiout  contro- 
versy. As  far  as  tactics  are  concerned,  OPTEVFOR' s role  is 
clearly  laid  out  in  its  charter  and  in  OPNAV  Instruction 
3960.10,  wherein  the  develoy rr.ent  of  tactics  is  addressed  as 
one  of  the  objectives  of  Operational  Testing  phases  II  and  III. 
The  most  fruitful  aspect  of  the  liaison  with  OPTEVFOR  v/ith 
respect  to  tactics  was  considered  to  be  development  and  execu- 
tion of  the  TEt'P.  Looked  on  as  a user-oriented  organization, 
OPTEVFOR  is  a source  of  valuable  comment  and  input  in  tactical 
matters,  and  the  DA/OITEVFOR  liaison  was  evaluated  to  be  very 
effective  in  this  regard.  The  formal  responsibility  of  OPTEVFOR 
in  producing  proposed  tactical  guidelines  for  new  systems  was 
v/ell-noted  by  most,  which  reinforced  the  clear  disinterest 
of  most  toward  duplicating  or  pre-empting  the  tactics  efforts 
of  CPTLVFCR  or  the  Fleet. 

The  final  major  resource  of  tactical  know-how  is  of  course 
ti^e  Fleet  itself.  The  Fleet  input  to  the  acquisition  process 
will  be  discuss, ed  below, 

"Doing  Tactics ** 

The  first  step  tcv/ard  incorporating  tactics  into  the 
weapon  systemi  acquisition  prccers,  cn  the  part  of  the  DA,  is 
recognizing  what  issues  or  questions  actually  have  tactical 
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implications.  As  dircusred  ]-rc- viously , there  exists  ^ttle 
if  any  foirral  guidance  for  this  exercise.  As  a consequence, 
the  discerning  of  tactical  isr.ues  is  generally  seen  to  be  a 
matter  of  using  sailer's  common  sense.  Also  seen  to  be  iir.por- 
tant  is  the  forum  in  which  tactical  questions  are  raised 
there  must  be  adequate  know-hev/  at  hand  in  order  to  get  the 
right  answer,  A.n  interesting  case  of  a question  searching  for 
resolution  was  the  FFG-7  ship  project  experience,  wherein  assis- 
tance was  sought  in  developing  tactical  procedures  for  OT&E 
at  the  FFG-7  Combat  System  Land-Based  Test  Site,  In  seeking 
assistance  fromi  the  "tactical  corrunity,"  the  project  staff  was 
referred  to  OPNAV  by  the  SURFUiLT  staff,  and  subsequently 
referred  to  FCDSSA  by  CFNA.V,  FCDSSA  was  pleased  to  assist,  but 
pointed  out  that  their  tactics  expertise  was  fairly  limited  to 
their  area  of  primary  concern  --  ccm.puter  software.  The  project 
eventuaily  accomplished  the  task  v/i  th  the  assistance  of  an  ad 
hoc  contingent  of  Surface  ’Warfare  Officers  si'ecially  organized 
for  the  task, 

’.Vhile  most  ranagerent  solutions  eventually  seem  to  depend  on 
the  expertise  of  in-house  Surface  V.’arfare  Officers,  the  plethora 
a doctrinal  issues  that  arose  i rom.pted  the  PM  of  the  AEGIS 
Combat  System  Project  to  institute  a m.ore  organized,  formal 
affroach.  Under  chairmanship  of  the  project’s  T&E  Manager, 
a tactics  committee  was  established  as  the  focal  point  of  all 
tactical  isstie-s.  The  results  v.c-re  judged  to  be  highly  satisfactory 
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in  that  issues  could  te  fully  addressed  in  a recc^nized  central 
f oruin. 

The  experience  of  most  interviewees  suggests  that  every 
project  inevitably  faces  design  decisions  that  will  impact  the 
ultimate  operational  cajability  of  v, capon  systems  through  the 
vehicle  of  what  the  author  tern.s  "embedded  tactics."  These 
decisions  shape  design  features  that,  in  the  user’s  eyes,  will 
be  inherent  dcsig;n  features  that  directly  affect  systemi  util- 
ization and  tactical  employm.ent.  Responses  to  the  author’s 
query  about  existence  of  such  em.bedded  tactics  ranged  from 
ho-hum.  agreement  that  such  exist,  to  a demonstration  that  special 
steps  had  been  ta.ken  just  for  the  purpose  of  rranag-ing  embedded 
tactics.  The  most  positive  effor't  noted  was  that  of  the  AhClIS 
project,  whose  Tactical  Warfare  Com.mitlee  functions  on  the 
premise  that  it  is  necessary  "...to  ensure  that  design  features 
instrumental  to  tactical  performiance  reflect  Fleet  requiremients 
and  tact ics . " ( 24) 

The  dcvelcpmient  of  weapon  system  computer  software  is 
nowadays  seen  to  require  the  sarnie  discix-line  as  har'dware  devel- 
oxm.ent,  and  it  was  apyarent  from,  the  interviews  that  tactics 
directly  impact  software.  While  prime  contr’actors  frequently 
have  a major  role  in  software  development,  particularly  the 
software  for  embedded  computers  (computers  intrinsic  to  a radar, 
for  exam.ple),  there  is  great  dependence  on  FCDSSA  to  "inject" 
tactics  into  the  overall  computer  software  package,  (Phere  v;as 
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a dc  cidi,dly-r  inori  ty  r.uf'£cst\cn  that  tactics  and  computers 
only  mixed  in  the  Tactical  Data  System^  The  implication  that 
tactics  must  he  considered  in  the  design  of  system  softv/are 
led  quickly  to  the  area  of  system  integration,  where  the 
Naval  Ship  Engineering  Center  (NAVSEC)  plays  a large  role, 

NAVSEC  is  invariably  charged  with  m^uch  of  the  responsibility 
for  system-level  design  and  integration  of  sub-system.s . The 
actual  extent  of  tactics  in  these  processes  would  ay:pear  to  be 
a function  of  the  know-how  and  experience  of  the  engineers 
involved,  and  the  liaison  between  these  NAVSEC  engineers  and 
the  respective  project  offices.  There  does  not  exist  any 
p;articular  guidance  or  directive  that  explicitly  requires  that 
tactics  be  treated  as  a separate  ir.atter  in  this  lioad  area  of 
"com.bat  system  engineering,"  but  it  apparently  is  recognized 
that  tactics  are  related  to  this  engineering  activity.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  NAVSEC  also  finds  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  specialty  contractors  just  as  desirnated  pirojects  do, 
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because  of  the  limits  of  the  in-house  capacity  based  on  mia.r.ning. 
There  are  noteworthy  exceptions  to  ‘his  NAVSEC  r-ole,  as  evidenced 
by  the  AECTS  Cerrbat  System  and  LHA  Ship  projects,  wherein  the 
respec'iive  prirr.e  contractors  are  responsible  for  overall  coirbat 
system  integration. 

Vi'hile  there  v/ere  many  combinations  evidenced  as  to  hov/ 
tactical  is.cues  are  recognized  and  dealt  with,  and  how  sub- 
systems and  systems  are  dr  signed  and  integrated,  an  elem.ent  that 
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is  co!TiT:on  to  all  acquisiticn  procKsses  is  the  i nvulvcrr.ent  of 
the  user.  The  foirral  interface  with  the  user  was  unanirr.ously 
acknowledged  to  be  OINAV,  and  when  a forrral  user  input  is  desired, 
OFNAV  is  consulted  first,  A corron  requirerricnt  for  user  corrrr.ent 
is  the  appraisal  of  riockups  of  equipment  layout,  especially 
in  Com.bat  Information  Center  design.  A basic  weakiiess  of  this 
process  was  pointed  out,  however,  in  that  evcrj^  group  of  users 
will  have  different  idea.s  about  how  a thing  should  be  done. 

This  natural  phenomenon  occurs  not  only  because  of  the  differences 
between  groups  at  a particular  moment,  but  also  because  group 
composition  changes  fairly  rapidly  over  time.  The  net  result 
is  a decreased  credibility  of  the  overall  "voice  of  the  user," 
who  is  perceived  as  not  knowing  what  he  wants  or  changing  his 
mdnd  too  often. 

Another  aspect  of  user  itiput  is  that  already  mentioned  — 
the  Surface  V.'arfare  Officers  in  r.'AVSKA,  OIKAV,  and  other  agencies, 
who  must  make  decisions  on  a daily  laris  as  to  what  is  best  for 
the  Fleet,  The  effect  of  contracting  tactics  to  specialty 
contractors  may  result  in  Jic  early  ar;d  direct  ur.er  ir'*put  to 
the  tactical  developments,  but  even  if  not  the  case,  this 
practice  points  out  the  rcteritial  for  others  to  define  the 
user's  needs  and  best  interests  from  their  own  perspectives. 

If  there  is  any  question  as  to  who  s] caks  for  the  Fleet, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  who  tests  for  the  Fleet  — 

CCP.OFTFVFOR , Always  iooiring  on  the  horizon  of  the  DA, 
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OiThVI-CR  would  appear  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Developer. 
The  c2o?e  working  liaison  w'ith  OFTKVFOR  seems  to  suffer  a 
clear  breakdown  over  the  .rethods  and  interpretations  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation,  By  and  large,  the  criticism 
and  difficulty  arise  because  OlTLVrCR  is  seen  to  be  testing 
and  evaluating  against  their  own  specifications,  as  opjosed  to 
the  original  system  requirement.  Accompanying  this  is  the  lack 
of  an  agreed  tiireat/operational  scenario,  cr  perhaps  lack  of 
agreemient  on  what  does  exist.  A further  fundan.ental  concern 
is  that  OPTEVFOR  is  seen  to  sit  in  judgement  of  the  technology 
itself,  and  not  the  system  operational  acceptability.  The  end 
result  is  disagreement  over  the  results  and  their  interpretation, 
and  a very  real  impact  on  the  prog,ress  of  the  system  toward 
acceptance  into  service. 

Accountabi 1 i 

The  entire  issue  of  the  Developer’s  role  in  tactics  would 
appear  to  be  fairly  well-bounded  from,  an  external  viewpoint. 

The  role  is  self-perceived,  self-defined  for  the  miost  part, 
self-m.otivated , and  self-rr  onitored . While  there  is  comple  xity 
and  variance,  there  is  unity  of  purpose.  The  last  question 
that  m.ust  be  asked,  therefore,  is  "To  whom  is  the  Developer 
accountable  for  his  tactics  responsibility?" 

All  things  considered,  there  is  perceived  to  be  no  real 
fcrm.al  accountability  for  tactics,  excepting  the  provision  of 
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proposed  tactical  procedures  per  CNO  requirrnent,  Vt'hile 
were  slower  than  others  in  conin^q  to  the  sane  conclusion, 
ultimately  the  verdict  was  that  the  final  product  must  sa 
the  jury  itself  — the  Fleet, 


some 

tisfy 


SECTION  V 


suiv:kary  and  conclusions 


Surmary 

This  report  has  presented  the  salient  results  of  a study 
of  the  current  role  of  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  in  the 
consideration  of  tactics  during  the  weapon  system  acquisition 
process,  as  perceived  by  the  "players," 

Initial  research  concentrated  on  a survey  of  current 
literature  and  pertinent  directives,  in  order  to  provide  an 
"envircnmcntal  background"  for  the  subsequent  interviewing  of 
selected  personnel.  There  was  found  a dearth  of  active  dialog, 
to  the  extent  that  the  U.S,  Naval  Institute  Troccedings  iragazine 
appears  to  be  the  only  live  forum  for  debate.  Those  formal 
policy  directives  that  tear  on  tactics  v/cre  highlighted,  and 
again  there  v/as  discerned  little  direct  address  of  tactics. 

The  surprising  lack  of  sources  for  this  study  compels  a 
heavier  v*eightinr  be  applied  to  the  collective  responses  of 
those  interviewed.  The  enthusiastic  response  of  almost  every 
interviewee  to  the  subject  — "Wow,  are  you  onto  a pood  one!"  — 
further  compels  one  to  begin  to  read  between  the  lints  as  well. 
The  vested  interest  that  everyone  should  have  in  the  subject 
will  hopefully  impel  interested  readers  tc  fair-rue  the  matter 
v.-ithin  their  ovm  respective  tasks  of  providing  the  fleet  with 
the  best. 
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Observaticns 

There  does  not  exist  a widely-known  or  v/i dely-accepted 
definition  of  "tactics,"  one  that  adopts  a complete  systems 
approach,  and  v/hich  differentiates  art  from  science. 

The  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  is  a well-established 
practitioner  of  tactics  — scientifically  speaking. 

There  is  strong  support  within  NAVSEA  for  an  active  role 
in  tactics  and  tactical  development  on  the  part  of  the 
Developing  Agency, 

The  major  "tactics  resource"  of  NAVSEA  is  its  own  Surface 
’.Varfare  Officer  community. 

There  is  no  extant  central  authority  or  resource  to  v/hom 
acquisition  m.anagers  cein  look  for  comprehensive,  consistent, 
credible  advice  and  information  on  tactical  matters. 

There  is  little  or  no  coordinated  guidance  for  the  systematic 
consideration  of  tactics  during  the  weapon  system^  acquisition 
process. 

There  are  many  non-Fleet  people  and  offices  who  in  fact 
speak  for  the  Fleet  and  interpret  its  needs. 

There  is  a new  trend  evident  within  NAVSEA  toward  a systems- 
approach  integration  of  tactics  and  technology,  evidenced  by 
recent  organizational  changes. 

There  is  a growing  awareness  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Congress,  and  the  public,  that  the  tactical  utilization  and 
operational  effectiveness  of  weapons  system.s  are  vital  issues. 
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Conclusions 


The  Developing  Agency  must  be  involved  with  tactics  in 
order  to  design  and  develop  combat  systems. 

There  is  a widespread  tendency  to  view  tactics  separately 
from  the  combat  system.  This  suggests  a misunderstanding  of 
"tactics."  "system,"  or  both. 

The  pervasive  impact  of  engineering  decisions  on  tactics 
is  not  widely  appreciated. 

A perception  in  Congress  or  the  public  that  the  Navy  does 
not  consider  tactics  an  important  elem.ent  of  system:  design  — 
and  by  implication  an  important  element  of  mission  achievement 
m.ay  v/ell  provide  a short-term  embarrassment  in  the  near  future 

Recommendation 

An  appropriate  Officer  must  initiate  the  development  of  a 
new  definition  and  understanding  of  tactics.  Such  a task 
would  of  necessity  extend  beyond  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Com.mand 
V/ithin  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  special  im.petus  m:ust  be 
given  to  the  concept  of  the  "tactical  development"  of  combat 
systems. 
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